THE QUESTION OF CULTURE
called Chaucerians, but in some ways they were
rather pre-Elizabethans. Like Marlowe's, their
vocabulary had the seemingly inexhaustible and
ever-growing riches of a new-found Golconda.
They had the many-sidedness of men whose minds
were alive in all quarters. They had such a frank
delight in their art that, though an art of such high
accomplishment, it was still a plaything. It was the
art of the Renaissance, and under James IV the
Renaissance made a brave start in Scotland. But
Flodden checked it, and the Reformation killed it.
Dr Johnson refers to Scotland's pursuit of the
politer studies ' from the middle of the sixteenth
century, almost to the middle of the seventeenth.'
There were, within this period, translations into Scots
verse of Livy and Petrarch and Ariosto; and Napier
of Merchiston invented a calculating machine and
discovered the use of logarithms. But Johnson
was probably thinking of the Latinists, Wilson of
Aberdeen, Buchanan, and Arthur Johnstone, who
was Charles Ts physician: Buchanan is said to
have been the finest Latin poet since Latin was
written in Rome: he was certainly a most accom-
plished liar in the common tongue. Johnson would
also have had in mind Drummond of Hawthornden,
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